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This study isolates the variable of pre->collego 
education to deteraino whether Catholic parochial school educated 
vonen have significantly different interpersonal relation orientation 
than do public school educated vo0en« Fi^ty voaen coaprised the tfo 
finul sanple groups. The data was gathered through use of the 
Fundaiontal interpersonal lielations Orientation^Behavior scales 
(FXPO-B Scales) # seasures expressed and van ted inclusion, cpntrol and 
affMtion« Findings suggest that: (1) vonea vho have previously 
attended parochial schools exhibit sore social inclusion than do 
those vho attended public schools; (2) vonea who have attended 
parochial schools exhibit a greater need for social inclusion than do 
others; (3) little if any difference exizsts betveen the tvo groups in 
the asount of social control deeaed desirable or in the aaount oC 
affection given or desirt^d in social ^situations* Since this study vas 
conducted at a snail Catholic college^ a broader study should be 
conducted in a larger setting to detersine trhether or not the results 
uill go neralize« Future research should also assess the isportance of 
the inter^-group differencti^ in inclusion behavior to deteraine if such 
a difference aight be responsible for fostering socio-religious 
segregation in society or 1,1 rather, &ight represent a desirable 
behavior that is not bein^j learned in the public schools. (CJ) 
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CHAPTER I 
.INTRODUCTION 



In the year 1884, the Roman CathoUc Church passed a law call- 
ing for Ihe cslabUshmcnt of parish schools for Catholic children, and 
urging CathoUc communities to support and to send their children to 
such parish schools. The rationale behind establishing a Catholic 
private school system appears to have been threefold. First, was 
the desire to provide proper religious instruction to Catholic children. 
Second, was the ability lo insulate the Catholic youth from the Protes- 
tant Ideology^ which dominated the public schools at that time. Third, 
was the desire to weld the recent Catholic Immigrants together as an 
ethnic group in society. ^ 

Thrcngh the first half of the twentieth centtiry and well into the 
1950^s» the enrollment In Catholic parochial schools steadily climbed* 
In fact, dux*lng the 1950*s the number of children seeking a Catholic 
parochial education was so great tliat facilities could not be found to 
accommodate all of them. 

^P. Rossi and A. M. Greeley, ''The Impact of the Roman 
Catholic Denominational School", School Review > 72 (1964), p. 36. 



However, the dceadc of the IHGO's hars bro'.ii;lit into focus ques- 
tions of great inii)ortance concerning; Catholic i)arochial schools. 
Tlie most important question is sUll unans\vercd-"\Vhat should be the 
future of Catholic education?" Since llie public schools have become 
more and more secular, tJie influence of the ecumenical mov^ement 
is nowbein^^ strongly felt; and since the Catholic population is no 
longer at the bottom of the occupational and economic levels, thus 
losing much of its ethnic flavor, wliat reasons can be given for edu- 
cating Catholic students separately from the public school children? 2 

Todays s proponents for maintaining a separate Catholic school 
system stress the professional help it provides students in religious 
education, the prevention of an undesirable monopoly in the field of 
education by the states, and the opportunity provided for fostering 
Christian values in students of the parochial schools. But, a state- 
ment made in 1963 by Mary Perkins Ryan, in her book Are Parochial 
Schools the Answer , brought out a point that has not been given enough 
emphasis in the field of educational research. The following is from 
Mrs. Ryan^s boolc: 

2lbid. , p. 36. 

3Sr. Marie Michelle Schiffgens, A Study o f the Atti tude and 
Percep tions o f Cat holic Pare n ts To;vard Catl iolie Educ atio n_in 
Metropolitan Pes Moines, Iowa (University of Iowa, 1969). 



. . . the Catliolic school system, altl oui!;h it is 
not in tlie least "divisive" in the sense of alienatiirj; 
young Catliolics from Aniericnn idc^als or Uic American 
way of life, docs tend to foster a kind of soeio-relisious 
segregation and (lie idea that such segregation is a 
desirable? tiling. 

In light of tlic controversy over tlie need and puipose of Catholic 
parochial schools, more facts have to be obtained. To attempt to 
determine whether Catholic parochial schools are actually filling a 
need in toda3^\s societ}^ we nnist first look at th . effects such a 
school system lias on its students. Secondly, we must tr3' to determine 
the effects such a school system has on the coinmunity where it is 
located, both by its mere presence and through its training '^f com- 
munliy members. 

Due to the need for extensive research into the effects of today^s 
Catholic parochial education and an existing interest in the social 
development of the students of Catholic parochial schools, this present 
study was initiated. 

"^Marj; Perkins I^yan, Are Parochial Schools the Answ er? (Chicago: 
Holt, Rinchart and Winston, Inc., The Angelus Book edition), 1963. p. 34. 
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The problem i.i tins study involved isolatin;; the varial)lc of pre- 
collcfre education for selected freshman women with Catholic pai'ocliial 
school backgrounds and selected women with public school backgrounds 
at Marycrest College in Davenport, Iowa, Then, it was atteni])ted to 
identify any differences in actual and wanted types of social 1 elmvior be- 
t^veen the two groups as measured by the sLk FUND/UIKNTAL IIs'TEH- 
PERSONAL RELATIONS ORIENTATIOX-BEHAVIOR SCALES. (FIRO-B 
SCALES) 

The six FIRO-B Scales were- 

1. The ExjDressed Inclusion Scale le^), designed to 
meas ire the frequency of actual participation in 
group activities or orgajiizations. 

2. The Wanted Inclusion Scale (W^ ), designed to mea- 
sure both the frequenc^^ of wanted participation and 
the number of people wath wliom a person wishes to 
participate in group activities or organizations. 

3. The Expressed Control Scale (e^, designed to mea- 
sure both the frequency of actually exhibited domuiating 
behavior and the number of people over which such 
dominating behavior in social situations is usually exhibited. 

C 

4. The Wanted Control Scale (W ), designed to mea- 
sure both tlie frequency of wanted domination and 

the number of people by whom a person would ordinarily 
let herself be dominated In group activities and 
organizations, 

5. The Expressed Affection Scale (e^), designed to mea- 
sure both the frequency of actual affection -type be- 
havior (using terms such as close, personal, and 
friendly relationsliips, to get at the concept of af-- 

^ fection) and the number of people with which such 
behavior is associated. 
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6. The Wanted Affection Settle (W^), designed to mea- 
sure both the desired frequency of nffection-lype be- 
havior (using terms such as cloisc, personal, and 
friendly relationships,, to getni^^tiic concept of af- 
fection) and the number of people with which a per- 
son would like to have such bohavlor associated. 

The Research hypothesis for my study were. the following: 

K^. There will be no significant difference in the level of 
expressed inclusion behavior of the t^vo questioned 
groups, as measured by the e] scale of the FIRO-B 
Scale si 

I ' 

II2. There wiH,be no signlKcant difference in the level of 
wanted inclusion behavior of the two questioned groups, 
as measured by the w^ scale of the FIRO-B Scales. 

Ilg, There will be no significant difference in the level of 
expressed.control behavior of the two questioned 
groups, as measured by the eC scale of the FIRO-B Scales. 

H4. There will be no significant difference ln*the level of 
wanted control behavior of the two questioned groups, 
as measured by the w^ scale of the FIRO-B Scales. 

Hg. There will be no significant difference in the level of 
expressed affection-type behavior of the two questioned 
groups, as- measured by the e^ scale of the FIRO-B 
Scales. 

There will be a significant diffei^ence in the amounts 
of wanted affection-type behavior of the two questioned 
groups* as measured by the w^ scale of the FIRO-B 
Scales. 
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NEED FOn THE STUDY 
Catholic parochial school educators are In a very serious posi- 
tion today. They arc faced with mounting costs In maintaining a 
competent school system, while at the same time, their pupil enroll- 
ments have been decreasing since the middle 1060's. Per pupIL 
costs arc rising tremendously and parish budgets are having to be 
used, in some cases, almost exclusively to support parish schools. 
Parishes across the country are finding it hard to meet the financial 
needs of their schools and are being forced to close some of them 
down. 

If a way is to be found to save the Catholic school system from 
extinclion, an Investigation and identification of the benefits to 
society of maintaining such a system must be made and broujrhL to 
the public's attention. Only when the public is made aware of the 
value of maintaining the Catholic, school system will a concerted ef- 
fort be made to meet the financial needs of the Catholic schools. 

Recent research has shown Uiat the Catholic school students are 
at least on a par wltli public school students when tested with academic 
achievement tests, but such results have not been sufficient to generate 
support for the Catholic schools continued existence. If It could be 
shown that. Catholic schools promote a desirable social and moral behavior 
In their students to a greater degree than do public schools, then a 



definite reason for saving Uie Catholic ^Jhools would be established. 

Tlie results of Uiis study w-Il p'-ovide infc rmation as to differences 
in behavior of Catholic school educated women as opposed to public 
school women .'n the areas of inclusion, control, and affection. Such 
Inforniation is needed if an- attempt is to be made to identify the affect 
of Catholic education as opposed to public school education. 



1 



L IMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
The following limitations of tliis study should be noted: 

1. Th^ groups: tested vvei'e of limited size due to the 
relatively small freshman class enrolled at Mary- 
crest College. Additionally i not all of the freshman 
students fit the qualifications of iliis study. Such 
conditions may limit the study in terms of its general- 
izability. 

2. A second limitation of the study is that the informa- 
tion the students were asked to provide may have 
been considered too confidential. This may liave 
had a limiting effect on the number of question- 
naires returned and may have contributed to some 
distortions within Individual questionnaires. 

3. A third limitation involves the fact that the majority 
of the Catholic parochial school sample group lived 
in school dorms, while the majority of the public 
school sample group lived with their parents in the 
Davenport area. Such a difference in living condi- 
tions may have eithe.' increased or decreased any 
differences in behavior between the t'wo sample 
groups, 

o 
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4. A final limitation of this sluAy involves the use of a 
mailed questionnaire. Each student was required to 
Inlcipret the directions provided with the quc<^tlon- 
nalre, as well as lnteri>reting each question that 
was asked. Therefore, the representativeness of 
this study is somewhat dependent upon the sUdsnts 
abilities to inteipret the direetidns and questions 
in similar ways. 
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.CHAPTER II 



RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 
Introduction 

This chapter jDresents a review of the major studies of Catholic 
school education, with an emphasis on recent studies that have tried 
to deal with the controversy over the role of Catholic school educa- 
tion and its effects on the Catholic student. 

Review of Related Literature and Research 

Major research in the area of Catholic school education began 
with a stvidy by Leonard Koos in the late 1920' s. He attempted to 
assess the achievement of stxidents from private and public secondary 
schools in Minnesota. Of the fifty-three private schools in his sample, 
tliirty-three were Roman Catholic. Bj^ administering standard achieve- 
ment tests to a total of 14,000 pupils at the different private and public 
schools, Koos found that out of the ten types of tests administered, 
Catholic school students scored significantly lower on all tests except 
French, chemistry, and American history, even though their mean IQ 
scores were somewhat higher than the mean IQ scores of pupils in the 
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public schools. Koos concluded that Catliolic secondary schools in 
Minnesota, at this time, were academically inferior to Minnesota's 
public schools. 

Another study was done in 1946 by Roger Lennon comparing 
achievement, as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
between Catholic elementary school pupils and public elementary 
school pupils. From the 100,000 Catholic students in six dioceses 
who were given the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Lennon took a 
random sample of approximately 3,900 from each of the grades, two 
through eight. He found that the Catholic students averaged three- 
tenths of a grade level ahead of the public school students in grades 
two through eight. Thus, showing what he considered a significant 
superiority of the Catholic elementsiry schools.^ 

A third study comparing achievement test scores between Catholic 
school students and public school students was conducted by Robert 
Hill. He tested 1,497 graduates in 2S Iowa elementary schools, in- 
cluding parochial urban, public, and rural public, at the ninth grade 

•'■Leonard V. Koos, Private and Publ ic Seconda ry Education 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 

^Robert E. Hill, ^'An Investigation of the Educational Development 
of Selected Iowa Secondary School Pupils from Varied Elementary 
School Environments," Yearbook of the Nation al Council on Measure - 
ments Used in E d ucation , XIV (1957), 28-36. 
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level and again at the tAvelfth grade level in 1952 and 1955 respectively. 
There was a statistically significant difference in mean scores found 
between the public urban scores and parochial schools at both grade 
levels on the science test, and a significant difference between those 
same group means on the written exposition apj composite tests at 
the ninth grade level. All the differences lavored the public school 
educated children. However, there was no attempt made to control 
for IQ levels or basic scholastic aptitudes in Hill's study. ^ 

Research by David Iwamoto attempted to compare public and non- 
public high school seniors* scores on the 1953 College Entrance Board 
tests'. The public school students scored significantly higher on the 
math, social studies, chemistry, physics, and interiTiediate math 
aptitude testS4 v/hile the nonpublic school students scored significantly 
higher than the public school students on only the French test. But 
Iwamoto* s research included no comparative data on the students' IQ 
scores and his samples were not randomly selected."^ 

Robert Hill conducted another study which was published in 1961. 
In it, he compared the scholastic success, measured in terms of grade 

. *^Roger T. Lennon, "A Comparison of theEducational Achievement 
of Public and Parochial Elementary Pupils," Catholic Educational 
Review , XLVI (December 1948), 647-52. 

"^David Iwamoto, **Don*t Sneer at Public Education," NEA Joux-nal , 
XLVn (February, 1957), 118-19. 



point averages, of 103 eollege freshmen from paroehial schools witli 
that of 103 eollege freshmen from public schools. After the first 
quarter of their freshman year, the public school freshman ranked 
significantly higher, using a . 01 level of significance. The grades 
obtained in the fourth quarter of the freshman year were also signi- 
ficantly higher for the public school educated freshmen, at a . 05 level 
of significance. The cumulative grade point average for the entire 
freshman year showed that the public school educated students received 
signifigantly higher grades using a .01 level of significance. HilPs 
samples were fairly unbiased with respect to IQ scores and measure- 
able scholastic ability.^ 

Hill theorized that 'Hn parochial schools, curriculums, leaching, 
and supervising methods are such that the students are not prepared 
to perform at peak efficiencj^ in the relatively unstructured college 
situation » 

In 1959, Baurenfiend andBlumenfield analyzed the difference in 
mean scores, on the Science Research Associates Higli School Place- 
ment Test, between 1,000 nationally matched students of parochial and 
public eightli grades. They were matched as to IQ scores, sex, and 

^Robert E. Hill, "Scholastic Success of Freshmen from Parochial 
and Public Secondary Schools," School Review , LXIL (Spring 1961), 
pp. 60-66. 



geographic region. The Catholic school pupils ranked 1.0 year 
higher than the public school students. In 1960, Baurenfiend and 
Blumenfield tested anotlier 1,000 nationally matched students and 
found that the Catliolic school students again ranked significantly 
higher than the public school students. This time the difference in 
achievement level was . 45 of a year. 

At about this time, in the early 1960^ s, the necessity for maintain- 
ing an independent Catliolic school system was beginning to be strongly 
questioned. Research continued to investigate whether academic achieve- 
ment in parochial schools was comparable to that in public schools. But 
in addition, research was begun in an attempt to determine whether the 
schools influence on the social development of Catholic school students 
was of a positive nature. 

Peck and Havigiiurst reported in their book. T he Psyc holog y of 
Char acter Davelopmont,^ that tlie development and stabilization of 
character traits is reached as early as the age of ten. They obtained a 
.78 correlation coefficient when comparing moral value ratings of ten- 

'^Robert H. Baurenfiend and V. arren S. Blumenfield, "A Compai-ison 
of Achievement Scores of Pablic-School and Catholic-School Pupils/' 
Educational and Psyc h ological Measurement , XXIII (1963), pp. 331-38. 

^Robert F. Peck and Robert J. Havighurst, The Psycholog^y of 
Character Development, (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960). 
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year olds with moral value ratings of the same childrcri at age 16. They 
concluded that wiiatever pattern of moral behavior and character develop- 
ment a child displays at the age of ten, ht is very likely to display in late 
adolescence, and more importantly, for the rest of his life. Such find- 
ings certainly seemed to indicate that the early school years are very 
important in the development of moral behavior and character in indivi- 
duals. But the part played by Catholic parochial education as opposed 
to public school education remained unanswered. 

In 1962, Lawrence Kohlberg reported further research in the 
^^Development of Moral Character and Moral Ideology. He found that 
attending character building agencies, which would include Catholic 
schools, has no significant measurable effect on the development of 
moral attitudes and conduct among children and adolescents. ^ More- 
over, by applying the implication of the Peck and Havighurst study, it 
can be concluded that Catholic parochial schools had not been shown to 
have any significant measurable effect on the development of moral at- 
titudes and conduct of their students, according to the accumulated re- 
search. However, this was still the year 1962. 

^Lawrence Kohlberg, "Development of Moral Character and Moral 
Ideology, " Review of Child Development Research , Vol. 1, (New York : 
NcGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1962), pp. 97-99 

Similar results found by H. Hartshorne and M. A, May, Studies in 
the Organization of Character , (New York: The MacmlUan Company, 
1930). 



In 1963, Mary Perkins Ryan^s book, Are Parochial Schools the 

Answer was published. The conclusions she reached in her book sent 

many people running to find evidence to refute her claims. She did not 

attack the parochial schools because they were academically unsound, 

but because she thought: 

. . . the Catholic school system, although it is 
not in the least "divisive^^ in the sense of alienating 
young Catliolics from American ideals or the American 
way of life, docs tend to foster a kind of socio-religious 
segregation and the idea that such segregation is a de- 
sirable thing. 

Rev. Andrew Greeley found tliat the Catliolics in the parish he studied 
^^seemed more inclined to view the parish school as a social center than 
the parents of public school children viewed the public school. ^^^^ Such 
conclusions lent support to Mrs. Ryan's claim that a type of "socio- 
religious'' segregation tends to be fostered by parochial schools. 

Peter and Alice Rossi also found that parochially educated Catholics 
were much more likel}^ to be tied into formal and informal social net- 
works that involve the Qiurch and Catholics as a social group. They 
found that tlie parochial schools themselves provide a center for social 
activity in which friendships are formed that last into adulthood. This 

^^Mary Perkins Ryan, Are Parochial Schools the Answer? , (Chicago: 
Holt, Rinohart and Winston, Inc., The Angelus Book edition) , 1963. 

l^Rev. A. M. Greeley, "Religious Segregation in a Suburb, " Social 
Compass, IX (1962), p. 39. 
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school-centered social activity was not found to be a dominant character- 
istic of the public schools. The Eossi^s concluded by saying that the 
Catholic schools are quite effective in integrating Catholics into 
society as a solitary social group, 

Two final studies that attempted to analyze Catholic education on a 
nation-wide scale, should be examined* The studies were conducted at 
Notre Dame-^*^ and by Rev, Andrew Greeley and Peter Rossi, 

The Notre Dame . study contained a history of the Cathoiic school 
system, goals of Catholic education, and a descriptive study of the 
Catholic school system as it was in 1963. 

One section of tlie Notre Dame study attempted to analyze the 
achievement scores of Catholic parochial school students in compari- 
son to national norms. The '^Stanford Achievement Test", the "Kuhlman- 

I 

Anderson Test", and the "Otis Mental Ability Test" were used in the 
analysis for elementary students, while the "Metropolital Achievement 
Test" was used in the secondary school testing analysis. In both 
cases the achievement scores of the parochial students were found 

l^Peter H. Rossi and Alice S, Rossi, "Some Effects of Pai^ochlal 
Education in America," Daedaius > 90 (1961), pp» 300-323, 

^^^Reginald A. Ncuwien, Catholic S chools in Action: The Study of 
Catholic Ed ucati on, Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1966. 

14 

Rev, Andrew M, Greeley and Peter H. Rossi, The EducpMon o f 
Catholic Americans, Chicago: Aidine Publishing Company, 1966, 
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to be significantly higher than national norms. It should be noted though, 
that there was no attempt to adjust for the Catholie students' higher than 
national average IQ scores. Also, although the study claims to be un- 
biased, there was no indication of how representative the sample dioceses 
were, or why twelve percent of the schools in the sample dioceses.\\ei*e 
not included in the study. 

The second relevant section of the Notre Dame study dealt with 
opinions of 14,519 eighth and twelfth grade students concerning aspects 
of the Catholic parochial schools they were attending. They were asked 
to rank the goals of Catholic education In their order of importance. The 
students ranked the religious-moral goals of their Catholic schools of 
prime importance, while occupational and intx^llectual goals were ranked 
as close second place goals. As for the success of the Catholic schools 
in meeting their identified goals, the students ranked vocational goals 
in first place, religious goals in second, and intellectual goals In last 
place. 16 

The other national study of Catholic parochial schools, tlie 
Greeley-Rossi study, was much more evaluative in nature and provides 
the most representative information to date on Catholic education. 
Greeley and Rossi obtained their data through personal interviews with 

l^Neuwien, 0£. cit. , pp. 67-69. 
-^^Ibid, p. 255. 



a representative sample of noninstitutionalized Roman Catliolirs in the 
United States, twenty -three to fifty seven years of age, A comparaljle 
sample of Protestants was also interviewed. 

In Greeley and Eossi's study of occupational and educational 
achievement among Catliolics, a slight, but consistently positive associa- 
tion between Catholic schooling and ^iiture achievement in occupations or 
higher education was found. Greeley and Eossi theorized that the greater 
achievement of parochially educated Catholics was related, in some way, 
to becoming integrated into the socio-religious Catholic community dur- 
ing and after the adolescent period. However, their major finding was 
that Catholic education docs not correlate negatively with achievement. 

The other part of the Greclcy-Eossi study that is most significant 
deals with the following question. Are religious schools divisive? 
Greeley and Rossi no^.ed that popular opinion has been most critical 
of Catholic parochi^il schools due to the feeling ^'that they do restrict 
interaction between Catholics and adults of other religious faiths, that 
they lead Catholics to a noninvolvement in community activities, that 
they develop rigid and i itolerant attitudes among their students, and 
that they cultivate social and economic attitudes which impede success 
in the occupational world. ^^^8 

■'■'^Greeley and Rossi, ojo. cit. pp. 156-157. 
^^Ibid. , p. 115. 
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Groclcy and Rossi's results that showed sli[';htly hi<;iicr oceupaiional 
success for Catholic school <;radvates have already beca alluded to aad 
stand in answer to whether or not success in the occupational world is 
being impeded by Catholic school education. 

In an attempt to find out how valid the unanswered criticisms of 
Catholic education were, Greeley and Rossi reached these conclusions 
about the questions involved through their personal in terviews:^^ 

1. Are Catholic school Catholics more isolated 
from non-Catholics thaa are coreligionists 
who did not go to Catholic schools? They 
were less likely to associate wiLi non- 
Catholics when they were in school, but at 
this time there was no trace of any divisive 
iufluonee. Catholic scliool Catliolics are 
just as likely to be interested in community 
affairs and to have non-Calhoiic visitors, 
frieuus, neigiibors, and co-workers as are 
public school Catholics. 

2. Arc Catholic school Catholics more rigid and 
intolerant than tliose who did not go to Catholic 
schools? The answer was negative. Catholic 
school Catholics are actually more tolerant 
with regard to civil liberties and are no more 
anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, or anti-Protestant. 
Neither were tliere any differences on at- 
titudinal measures of "Nanichacnism, " 
religious extremism, or permissiveness. 
While there was no evidence of divisive 
attitudes among the Catholic educated, 
neither was there any evid .nee of more 

I social consciousness, except in the matter 
of civil libertieSo 



Ibid. , pp. 13G-137. 
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3, Arc there social oi denio[::ra])hic variables which 
mi{;ht mask a divisive effect of Catholic schools? 
No control variable could be found wliirh would 
alter tlie findinjAS of the pre\Mous two qilcstions. 

4, Was there any evidence of greater social con- 
sciousness in tlic youni^cr Catholics who went 
to Catholic schools? There were some signs 
that the younger o>\\ bcttcr-cducaicd Catliolic 
school Catholics had greatci' social conscious- 
ness and greater tolerance than Catholics of 
the same age and educational level who had not 
gone to Catholic schools. The ovidenco that 
Catholic sehooling had a positive effect on 
younger and better educated students was 
present but not conclusive. 

As a result of the publication of the Gi'celey and Rossi study, 
American Catholics began to wonder w^hcther there really is any 
diffci'cnee between Catholics who have and Catholics who have not 
attended Catholic Schools. Catholics were gaining the inipression 
that their jDarochial schools were having no major religious impact 
on Catholic students. 

At about the same time as the publication of the Greeley and 
Rossi study, a debate was taking place at Vatican 11 as to whether 
Catholic schools were giving students pi'opor religious and moral 
training to Catholic students. Many leaders were arguing that 
church-related sehooling was ineffective and possibly harmful. 
Support seemed to be gi'owing to replace the Catholic schools 



with well-staffed religious centers to provide moral and 
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religiciK^ traininp:. '^0 

The late 19G0\s appears to have brought a serious change in the out- 
look of both Catholic educators and Catholic parents toward Catholic paro- 
chial scliools. Witli the abilitj' of the Catliolic schools to provide moral 
and religious education being called into question, parents and educators 
alike began to dcMriand a parochial school system that could compete on an 
even basis with all aspects of the existing public school system. This 
meant that more and better teachers would have to be hired; a smaller 

« 

elass size would have to be maintained; better equipment would have to be 
purchased; and in general, more money \vould have to be spent on the 
Catholic parochial school system. 

The switch in emphasis from a moral and religious one to an aca- 
demically oriented one was partially successful and was apparent in re- 
search reported by Donovan and Maclaus in 1969. In their study, they 
found that about -15 percent of tlie parents who send their children to 
Catholic parochial schools felt that Catholic schools were superior in 
quality to public schools. Yet, in Leonard Koos^ Study published in 1931, 
only 7.2 percent of the students attending Catholic parochial schools 

^^Erickson, Donald A. , "The Devil and Catliolic Education,'^ America, 
124:14 (April 10, 1971), p. 367. 
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thought they were superior to public schools. At that time, 80 percent of 
the students mentioned religious reasons for attending parochial schools. 

In attempting to improve the academic strengths of the Catholic schools 
many problems were encountered. First, extra money was needed to hire 
more teachers and buy more equipment for the schools. This forced many 
Catholic schools to raise tuition payments of students. However, the 
higher tuition rates caused some poorer families to either withdraw their, 
children from Catholic schools or not send them there in the first place. 
The added tuifion cost also was a further consideration for Catliolics who 
were wondering what functions the Catholic schools provided that could 
not be provided by public schools. 

Another factor which contributed to a continuing decline in enrollment 
in Catholic schools was the drop in the national birth rate in the 1960^ s and 
a progressively smaller number of school-age children being available for 
possible attendance at Catholic schools. Such decreases in enrollment 
meant that tuition costs in many parishes were pushed even higher. Figures 
for the decreases in enrollments at Catholic schools for the year ending in 
June 1971 include a seven percent decrease in elementary schools and a 
2. 3 percent decrease Jn secondary schools. 

21lbid. , p. 368 

22"Advance Report: U, S. Catholic Scho-ols 1970-71^', America, 
124:14 (April 10, 1971), p. 371. 
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The inability of the Catholic church to attract young nuns has also 
placed a financial strain on many parishes, since employing lay instructors 
costs three to four times as much as employing nuns for the same teaching- 
positions. 

Much of the huge sums of money that the Catholic schools need to 
operate have been coming from the budgets of local parishes. Father 
George Elford of the National Catholic Educational Association wrote in . 
early 1971, that "the parish school is consuming 40 to 65 percent of the 
parishes total income. Many parishes have been finding the costs of 
parish schools just too high and have been forced to close schools. At the 
end of the 1970-71 school year, 3.4 percent of the Catholic elementary 
schools were closed and 4. 3 percent of the Catholic high schools in the 
United States were closed down, continuing the trend toward fewer Catholic 
schools. 

Government aid to parochial schools has been suggested as a possible 
way of saving Catholic parochial schools from extinction. However, in 
June 1971, the Supreme Court declared that supplying public aid for 
parochial school teachers^ salaries is unconstitutional. 

^•^Koob, C. Albert, "Catholic Education^s New Game Plan," America, 
126:13 (April 1, 1972), p. 337. 

^'^Advance Report: U. S. Catholic Schools. " op, cit. , p, 371, 
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The question of whether Catholic parochial schools should even be 
kept open any longer is being faced today. C. Albert Koob, the presi- 
dent of the National Catholic Educational Association said that Catholic 
schools are still the only real force in America that can guarantee educa-* 
tion based on strong convictions about morality and religion, and there- 
fore, must be maintained. However, according to research to date, 
there has not been conclusive evidence supporting a position that parochial 
school pupils are more socially sensitive or more Christian than public 
school students from similar family backgrounds. 

^^Koob, C. Albert, op. cit. , p. 337. 
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SUMMARY 

Research eomparing Catholic parochial education to public 
school education has dealt primarily with academic achievement. 
Although the early studies were often conflicting in their results, 
the last few major studies have all concluded that the Catholic 
school students are at least on a par with public school students 
in terms of academic achievement. 

In 1963, tlie question of whether Catholic schools represent a 
divisive force in society was raised, and has since remained an 
unanswered question. It has also not been established whether 
Catholic schools are actually providing any better Christian and 
moral training for their students than are the public schools. 

Since the middle 1960^ s. Catholic schools have placed much 
emphasis on strengthening their schools academically. In fact, 
by 1969 a frequently cited reason for sending children to Catliolic 
schools was that parents felt Catholic schools w^ere academically 
superior to pulDlic schools. 

However, maintaining the Catholic school system as a viable 
academic alternative to public school education is proving to be too 
costly an endeavor for many parish schools. Catholic schools are 
decreasing in number and are being threatened with complete extinction. 

If it could be shown that Catholic schools are providing a worth- 
while service to society that is not being provided by the public 
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school system, then a concerted effort would more likely be made 
to save the Catholic schools* 

This study, conducted at Marycrest College in Davenport, Iowa, 
was an attempt to secure more information' in regard to the effects 
on students' behavior of attending Catholic schools as opposed to 
public schools. The types of behavior examined were categorized 
as group inclusion, social control, and personal affection. The 
results of this study could be useful in any attempt to answer the 
question of whether Catholic schools represent a divisive force in 
society. Also, useful information for assessing the Catholic schools' 
influence on students* behavior, as compared with that of tlie public 
schools^ may be provided* 



CHAPTER III 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
Introduction 

The problem in this study was to Investigate the difference in 
interpersonal behavior between selected freshvnan women with Catliolic 
parochial school backgrounds and selected freshman women with public 
school backgrounds at Marycrest College in Davenport, Iowa. In 1963, 
Mary Perkins Ryan pointed out that Catholic parochial schools may 
tend to create a "socio-religiously'^ segregated group in society. Re- 
search done by Lawrence Kohlberg in 1962 seemed to support such a 
claim, and the Greeley and Rossi study of 1963 mildly supported such 
a conclusion in the section dealing with occupational achievement. If 
Catliolic parochial education actually does create such a ''socio-religi- 
ously" segregated group in society, the interpersonal behavior of the 
members of such a group compared with public school educated persons 
should show some diilerences. This study attempted to determine if 
there are such differences in measurable interpersonal behavior, and 
if so, in what areas the differences lie. 

-2S- 
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Procedures 
Design for Sampling 

Two sample groups were selected from the 1972-1973 freshman 
class at Mar3^crest College. One group was composed of the fort3'- 
two women in the freshman class who had graduated fram a Catholic 
parochial high school the previous year, and who met an age require- 
ment of being between seventeen years and six-months and nineteen 
years of age. The second sample group was composed of forty-two 
randomly selected Marycrest freshmen who had attended and gradu- 
ated from public schools the previous year. They were also required 
to be wathin the seventeen years and SL>;-months to nineteen year old 
age span. 

Information regarding the ty^DC of schools attended and the current 
age of the freshman women had been previously requested and obtained 
through the cooperation of Marycrest College. 

The Testing Instrument 

(FIRO-B SCALES) are made up of six nonindependent scales. Two 
of the scales are designed to measure wanted and expressed allection, 
With affection being defined by the testing manual as the establislvinent 
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and maintenance of satisfactory relationships with others with respect 
to love anc'. affection, ■'■ Two more scales measure wanted and expressed 
control, with control being defined by the testing manual as the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of satisfactory relationships with people 
with respect to control and power, ^ The final two scales measure 
wanted and expressed inclusion, with inclusion being defined by the 
testing manual as the establishment and maintenance of satisfactory 
relationships with people with respect to interaction and association, ^ 

The FIRO-B SCALES have been tested for internal consistency 
by determining the reproducibility of each scale. The usual criteria 
for good repx'oducibility is that ninety percent of all responses be 
predictable from scale scores. For the FIRO-B SCALES, using ap- 
proximately 1,500 test subjects, who were primarily college students, 
the reproducibility for each scale was found to be at least ninety- 
three percent, ^ 

The stability of the scales was also measured, using a group of 
approximately 125 Harvard students for the inclusion and control 
scales and a group of fifty-seven Harvard students for the affection 
scales. The time between the test and retest was a month for the 
group of 125 Harvard students and a week for the group of fifty- 
seven Harvard students. The coefficients of stability were quite con- 

•^William C, Schutz, The FIRO Scales-Manual , Consulting Psycholo- 
gists Press, Inc, , 1967, p. 5. 

« 

^Ibid. ,p. 5. 2lbid.,p. 5. 4n3id. ,p.5. 
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sistent for all six scales, with the mean coefficient of tl)e six being 
seventy-six hundredths. ^ 

As for the content validity of the FffiO-B SCALES, if the theories 
underlying the use of Guttman scales are accepted, then all legiti- 
mate cumulative scales, which tlie FIRO-B SCALES are, naturally 
have content validity. 

Coilection of the Dat a 

Both of the selected sample groups were mailed copies of tlie 
FUNDM'IENTAL INTEEPEBSONAL EELATIONS ORIENTATION- 
BEHAVIOR SCALES on December 7, 1972 and asked to answer the 
questions contained in it. Their responses were to be returned in 
the stamped reply envelope within five days. They were assured 
that their responses would be considered confidential, and that any 
results which would be made pul^lic would be reported in group sum- 
mary form only. 

A follow-up letter was sent to those students who had not returned 
their questionnaires before leaving school at Christmas break. It 
urged completion of the questionnaire as soon as possible. Due to 
the long interim break at Marycrest College in January, the folLow-up 
letter was not mailed until January 22, 1973. 

^Ibid, , p* 5. 

O 
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Questionnaire Returns 

Out of tlie 84 questionnaires originally sent, 52 were completed 
and returned. However, two of the returned questionnaires were 
subsequently thrown out due to internal inconsistencies. 

Of the 42 questionnaires sent to former Catholic parochial school 
students, a total of 23 were returned and included in the subsequent 
analysis, a 55 percent useable response. Of the 42 questionnaires 
sent to former public school students, 27 were returned in useable 
condition, a 64 percent response. 

The combined number of useable returns from the 84 questionnaires 
sent out was 50, a 60 percent total response. 

Treatment of Data 

After receiving the returns from the t\vo sampled groups of stu- 
dents, a two-tailed z test of the difference between mean scores was 
performed on each of the six scales indluded in the FIRO-B SCALES. 
The level of significance of .05, yielding a critical region of z greater 
than 1.96 or z less than -1.96, was established for all six analyses. 
The results of these z-tests are the subject of the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
Introduction 

This study attempted to identify differences in social iDehavior be- 
tween two sample groups of freshmen college women - one a Catholic 
parochial school educated sample and one a public school educated 
sample group. Tlie purpose of the study was to try to isolate the 
variable of pre-college education and determine whether Catholic 
parochial school educated women have a significantiy different inter- 
personal relationship orientation than do public school educated women. 

The subjects were all women in the 1972-1973 freshman class at 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa. The forty^two women at Mary- 
crest College who made up the parochial school sample were the total 
number of freshman women who had graduated from a Catliolic paro- 
chial high school the previous 3^ear and whose ages were between 
seventeen years six-months and nineteen years. 

The forty-two women in tlie public school sample were randomly 
selected from the total population of fx'eshman women who met the 

-33- 
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qualifications of having graduated from high school the previous 
year and being between the ages of seventeen years six-months and 
nineteen years old. 

Data was secured from the two sample groups through the use of 
the Fundamental Interioersonal Relations Orientation Behavior Scales. 
The scales were designed to measure expressed and wanted inclusion, 
control and affection. 

The FIRO-B SCALES were mailed to the eighty-four women in the 
two sample groups on December 7, 1972, and the students were asked 
to complete the questions and return the completed form within five 
days. Fifty of the eight5''-four questionnaires were returned and used 
in the subsequent analysis, representing a sixty percent total re- 
sponse. 

For analysis the gathered data was first grouped into the six 
FIRO-B SCALES, nine questions making up each scale. Next, an 
analysis of the difference between mean responses to each of the 
questions in the scales was performed to see which differences were 
significant at a .05 level of significance. Then, a point value from 0 
to 9 was assessed to each of the six scales for all 50 respondents. 
The point value for each scale was determined by counting, one 
point for each positive response to that scalers questions and count- 
ing 0 points for each negative response. After each scale score was 



determined, the difference between the sani])lc groups^ mean scores 
on the scale was tested to see if it was statistically significant at a 
• 05 level of significance. 

In this chapter, the results of the stud}^ are reported in six parts, 
one for each of the FIRO-B SCALES. Each part first contains an 
analysis of the difference bctAveen the mean responses of both sample 
to the questions in a given scale. This is followed by an examination 
of the scores from 0 to 9 on the scale being discussed, and a test of 
the difference between the mean scores of both samples. 

Part T - A : 

The Exp ressed Inclu::;iGn Scale - an 
Analysis of the Questions 

The questions in the e^ Scale were designed to measure actual in- 
clusion behavior exhibited by respondents. The results reported in 
Table I show that for three of the nine questions contained in the e^ 
Scale, there w^as a significant difference between the mean response 
of the Catliolic school educated sample and the mean response of 
the public school educated sample at a .05 level of significance. 

The difference between mean responses of the Catholic school 
sample and the public school sample was significant at a , 05 level 
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for the three questions: 1) I try to be witli people, 9) I try to include 
either people in my plans, and 13) When people are doing things I 
tend to join the-ni. For each of the three questions, the Catholic 
school educated sample mean was significantly lower on tlie six- 
point scale of possible responses. The six-point scale was equated 
with the following choice of possible responses: 1= usually, 2 = 
often, 3 = sometimes, 4 = occasionally, 5 = rarely, and 6 = never. 
It should also be noted that for all nine questions in the Scale, 
the Catholic educated sample mean was measurably lower on the 
six-point scale of possible responses than was the public school educated 
sample mean. 

Part I - B : 

Scores on the Ex]Dressed Inclusion Scal e 

The number of positive responses to tlie nine e^ Scale questions 
were totalled for each of the respondents in the two sample groups. 
Positive responses to the questions in the e^ Scale were determined 

as follows: 

1. response 1, 2 or 3 
3. response 1, 2, 3, or 4 
5, response 1, 2, 3, or 4 
7, response 1, 2, or 3 
9. response 1 or 2 

ERIC 



11, response 1 or 2 
13, response 1 or 2 

15. response 1 

16. response 1 
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TABLE 2 ■ 
Scores on Expressed Inclusion Scale 



Possible scores Frequency Frequency 

on e^ Scale^ for for Xg 

.0 0 1 

1 0 0 

2 1 .3 

3 0 4 

4 10 

5 1 4 

6 7 6 

7 5 5 
.8 8 4 

9 0 0 

'Xi=6.61 Tg-S.S? 



s.d. of Xi - X2 = .460 

Xj - X2 = 1- 24 which _is_ statistically significant at a . 05 level of 
significance, d 

■^The questions in the e^ Scale were scored one point for each 
positive response to an expressed inclusion question and 0 points 
for each negative response. Possible nine points. 
- bScores of Catholic parochial school educated students. N = 23. 

Scores of public school educated students. N - 27. 
(il.24>1.96 (.460) - .90 
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One point was recorded for each positive response and no points 
for each non-positive response, the range of possible scores being 
0-9. 

Table 2 presents the frequency distribution of scores on the e^ 
Scale for both the Catholic educated sample and the public school 
educated sample. The mean scores on the e-'^ Scale were 6. 61 for 
the Catholic school educated sample and 5. 37 for the public school 
sample. With a standard deviation of .460, the difference between 
the sample means on the e-'- Scale was found to be statistically 
significant at a . 05 level of significance. 

Part n - A: 

The Wanted Inclusion Scale - an 
Analysis of the Questions 

The questions in the W-"- Scale were designed to measure the 
amount of inclusion behavior actxially wanted by respondents. The 
results reported in Table 3 show that for three of the nine questions 
contained in the W-"- Scale tliere was a significant difference between 
the mean response of the Catliollc and educated sample and the mean 
response of tlie public school educated sample at a .05 level of 
significance. 
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The difference between mean responses of the Catholic school 
sample and the public school sample was significant at a . 05 level 
for the three questions: 34.) I like people to include me in things, 
37) I like people to ask me to participate in their discussions, and 
42.) I like people to invite me to things. For each of the three ques- 
tions, the Catholic school educated sample mean was significantly 
lower on the. six-point scale of possible responses. The six-point 
scale was equated with the following choice of possible responses 
for questions 34 and 37: 1 most people, 2 - many people, 3 - 
some people, 4 = a few people, 5 = one or two people, and 6 - nobody. 
For question 42, the six possible responses were: 1 = usually > 2 = 
often, 3 - sometimes, 4 = occasionally, 5 ~ rarely, and G ='never. 

It should also be noted that for all nine questions in the 
Scale, the Catholic school educated sample mean was measurably 
lower on the six-^Doint scale of possible responses than was the pub- 
lic .school educated sample mean. 

Part II -B: 

Scores on the Wanted Inclusi on Scale 
The number of positive responses to the nine questions in the 
Scale were totalled for each of the respondents in the two sample 
groups. Positive responses to the questions in the Scale were 
determined as follows: 
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Table 4 

Scores on Wanted Inclusion Scale 

Possible scores Frequency Frequency 

on Scale^ for for X§ 



0 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


? 


0 - 


1 


4 


2 


1 


5 


0 


0 


6 


1 


4 


7 


3 


5 


8 


6 


6 


9 


8 


3 



X;lL==6.78 _ _ X2 = 5.37 
s.d. ofXi - -871 



X. - X^ = 1.41 which is not sigiilfjcant at a . 05 level of significance. 



^The questions in the Scale were scored one point for each posi- 
tive response to a wanted inclusion question and 0 points for each 
negative response. Possible 9 points. 

^Scores of Catholic parochial educated students. N = 23. 
^Scores of public school educated students. N = 27. 
dl,41<1.96 f,87) ==1.71 
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28, response 1 or 2 42, response 1 or 2 

31. response 1 or 2 45, response 1 or 2 

34, response 1 or 2 48. response 1 or 2 

37, response 1 51. response 1 or 2 

39. response 1 

One point was recorded for each positive response and no points 
for each non-positive response, the range of possible scores being 
0-9. 

Table 4 presents the frequency distribution of scores on the W-^ 
Scale for both the Catholic educated sample and the public school 
educated sample. The mean scoi^es on the W-^ Scale were 6. 78 for 
the Catholic school educated sample and 5.37 for the public school 
educated sample. 

With a standax'd deviavlon of . 871, the difference between the 
sample means on the W''- Scale was not statistically significant at a 
.05 level of significance. 

Part III - A: 

The Expressed Control Scale - an 
Analysis of the Questions 

The questions in the e^^ Scale were designed to measure actual 
controlling* behavior of the respondents. The results repoi'ted in 
Table 5 show that there were no questions for which there was a 
significant difference bet'wecn the mean response of the Catholic 
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school educated sample and tlie mean response of the public school 
educated sample at a . 05 level of significance. 

However, it should be noted that for all nine questions in the eC 
Scale, the Catholic school educated sample mean was measurably 
higher on the six-point scale of possible responses than was the pub- 
lic school educated sample mean. For questions 30 - 36, the six 
possible responses were: 1 = most people, 2 = many people, 3 = : 
some people, 4 = a few people, 5 = one or two people, and 6 ~ nobody. 
For questions 41-54, the six possible responses were: 1 = usually, 
2 = often, 3 = sometimes, 4 = occasionally, 5 = rarely, and 6 = never. 

Part III - B: 
Scores on the Expressed Control Scale 



ERIC 



The number of positive responses to tl:ie nine questions in the e^ 
Scale wei-e totalled for each of the respondents in the two sample 
groups. Positive responses to the questions in the e Scale were 
determined as follows: 



30. response 1, 2 or 3 

33. response 1, 2 or 3 

36. response 1 or 2 

41. response 1, 2, 3 or 4 

44. response 1, 2 or 3 



47. response 1, 2 or 3 

50. response 1 or 2 

53. response 1 or 2 

54, response 1 or 2 



One point was recorded for each positive response and no points 
for each non-positive response, the range of possible scores being 
0-9. 



•Table 6 

gcores on Expressed Control Scale 



Possible scores (Frequency iFrequency 

on e° Scale^ for for 



0. ,7 .7 

1 7 4 

2 3 3 

3 2 6 

4 13 

5 1 0 

6 2.2 

7 0 1 

8 0 1 

9 0 0 

X]^=1.74 X2=2.48 



s.d. of Xj^ - .583 
Xj^ - X2= -. 74 which is not significant at a . 05 level of significance 



^The questions in the e° Scale were scored, one point for each 
positive response to an expressed control question and 0 points 
for each negative response. Possible nine points. 

'^Scores of Catholic parochial school educated students. N = 23. 
<^Scores of public school educated students. N = 27. 
^ |-.74| < 1.96 (.583) = 1.14 
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Tablc 6 presents Hie frequency distribution of scores on the e^ 
Scale for both the Catholic educated sample and tlie public school 
educated saniple. Tlie mean scores on the e^ Scale were 1, 74 for 
the Catholic school educated sample and 2.48 for the public school 
educated sample. 

With a standard deviation of .583, the difference between the 
sample means on the e^ Scale was not statistically significant at a 
.05 level of significance. 

Part rV - A: 
The Wanted Control Scale - an 
Analysis of the Questions 
The questions in the W*^ Scale were designed to measure the 
amount of controlling behavior actually wanted by respondents. The 
results reported in TcOAe 7 show that for two of the nine questions 
contained in the W^ Scale there was a significant difference between 
the mean response of the Catholic school educated sample and the 
mean response of the public school educated sampe at a .05 level of 
significance. 

The difference bet'ween mean responses of the Catholic school 
sample and the public school sample was significant at a . 05 level 
of significance for questions: 20) I let otlier people take charge of 
things and 24) I let other people control my actions. For both of 
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these questions, the Cathoiie school eclueaied sample mean was 
signifieantlj' highar on the six-point seale of possible responses. 
The six-point senle was equated with the following ehoiee of possi- 
ble responses for both questions: 1 = most people, 2 = maiiy people, 
3 = some people, 4 - a few people, 5 = one or two people, and G = 
nobody. 

C 

On tlie other seven questions in the Scale, there was no con- 
sistent direction of variation in mean responses on the six-point 
seale of possible responses. 



Part IV - B: 
Scores on the Wanted Control Seale 
The number of positive responses to the nine questions in the Vv^ 
Seale were totalled for each of the respondents in the two sample 
groups, Positive responses to tlie questions in the W*^ Scale w^ere 
determined as follows: 



2. x^esponse 1, 2, 3, or 4 

6. response 1, 2, 3, or 4 

10, response 1, 2, or 3 

14. response 1, 2, or 3 

18. response 1, 2, or 3 



20. response 1, 2, or 3 

22- response 1, 2, 3, or 4 

24, response 1, 2, or 3 

26. response 1, 2, or 3 



One point was recorded for each positive response and no points 
for each non-positive response, the range of possible scores being 
0-9, 

Table 8 presents the frequency distribution of scores on the 
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•TABLE 8 . 
Scores on Wanted Control Scale 



' Possible scores 'Frequency .Frequency 

on Scale^ for for X§ 



0 2 1 

1 5 3 

2 3 3 

3 3 6 

4 5 7 

5 13 

6 0 1 

7 10 

8 0 1 

9 3 2 

= 3.43 Xg = 3.78 



s. d. of Xj^- Xg = .709 

Xj^ - X2 = -. 35 which is not statistically significant at a . 05 level* 
of significance. 



^Tlie questions in the Scale were scored one point for each 
positive response to a wanted control questions and 0 points for 
each negative response. Possible nine points. 

^Scores of Catliolic parochial school educated students. N = 23, 
cScores of public school educated students. N = 27. 
d [-.35| < 1.96 (.709) = 1.39. 



Scale for both the Catholic educated sample and the public school 
educated sample. The mean scores on the Scale were 3.43 for 
the Catholic school educated sample and 3.78 for the public school 
educated sample. 

With a standard deviation of .709, the difference between the 
sample means on the Scale was not statistically significant at a 
.05 level of significance. 

Part V - A: 
The Expressed Affection Scale - an 
Analysis of the Questions 
The questions in the e'^ Scale were designed to measure actual 
affection exliibited by z^espondents. The results reported in Table 
9 show tliat there were no questions in the e^^ Scale for which there 
was a significant difl'eronce bet"\veen the mean response of the Catholic 
school educated sample and the mean response of the public school 
educated sample at a . 05 level of significance. 

It should also be noted that for all seven positively stated ques- 
tions in the e'^ Scale, questions 4, 8, 12, 17, 21, 23, and 27, the 
Catholic school educated sample mean was measurably lower on the 
six-point scale of possible responses thaii was the public school edu- 
• cated sample 7iiean. For the two negatively worded questions, 19 
and 25, the Catholic school educated sample mean was measurably 
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higher on the six-point scale of possible responses. For questions 
4-12, the six possible responses were: 1 = usually, 2 = often, 3 = 
sometimes, 4 = occasionally, 5 = rarely, and 6 = never. For ques- 
tions 17 - 27, the six possible responses were: 1 = most people, 2 = 
many people, 3 = some people, 4 = a few people, 5 = one or two 
people, and 6 = nobody. 

Part V - B: 

Scores on the Expressed Affection cScale 
The number of positive responses to the nine questions in the e^ 
.Scale were totalled for each of the respondents in the two sample 
groups. Positive responses to the questions in the e^ Scale were 
determined as follov/s: 

4. response 1 or 2 21. response 1 or 2 

8. response 1 or 2 23. response 1 or 2 

12. response 1 25. response 4, 5, or 6 

17. response 1 or 2 27. response 1 or 2 

19. response 4, 5, or 6 

One point v;as recorded for each positive response and no points 
for each non-positive response, the range of possible scores being 
0-9. 

Table 10 presents the frequency distribution of 3cores on the e'^ 
Scale for both the Catholic school educated sample and the public 
" school educated sample. The mean scores on the e^ Scale were 
4.65 for the Catliollc school educated sample and 4.41 for the public 
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.Table 10 

Scores on Expressed Affection Scale 

Possible scores .Frequency J'requency 

on e^ Scale^ for for 



0 0 • 0 

1 3 3 

2 3 2 

3 5 ' 8 

4 3 4 

5 12 

6 0 .2 

7 11 

8 4 2 

9 3 3 



Xj^ = 4.65 X2 = 4.41 

s.d. of Xj^ - Xg = .756 



Xi - X2 - . 24 which is not statistically significant at a . 05 level 
of significance. *^ 



^The questions in the Scale were scored one point for each 
positive response to an expressed affection question and 0 
points for each negative response. Possible nine points. 

bsco res of Catholic parochial school educated students. N = 23. 
^Scor^es of public school educated students. N = 27, 
d .24 < 1. 96 (.756) = 1.49. 
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school educated sample. 

With a standard deviation of .75G, the diffcz^cnce between the 

sample moans on the e"^ Scale was not statistically significant at 

a . 05 levehof significance. 

Part VI - A: 

The Wanted Affection Scale - an 

Analysis of the Questions 
A 

The questions in the W Scale were designed to measure the 
amount of affection actually wanted by respondents. The results 
reported in Table 11 show that for one of the nine questions contained 
in the W^ Scale there was a significant difference between the mean 
response of the Catholic educated sample and the mean response ox 
the public school educated sample at a ♦OG level of significance. 

Question 34) I like people to act close and personal with me, 
was the question with a statistically significant difference bet-ween 
the two sample means. On question 34, the Catliolic educated sample 
mean v.^as significantly lower on the six-jDoint scale of possible re- 
sponses. The six-point scale of possible responses was equated 
with the following choice of possible responses for questions 29 - 40: 
1 = most people, 2 = man}^ people, 3 = some people, 4 = a few people, 
5 = one or two people, and 6 nobody. For questions 43 - 52, the 
six possible responses were: 1 = usually, 2 = often, 3 = sometimes, 
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4 = occasionally, 5 = rarelj'-, and 6 = never. 

A 

Also, for all five positively stated questions in the W Scale, 
questions 29, 32, 38, 43, and 49, the Catholic school educated 
sample mean was measurably lower on the six-point scale of possi- 
ble responses. For the four negatively stated questions in the 
Scale, questions 35, 40, 46, and 52, there was no consistent direction 
of variation in mean i^esponses on the six-point scale of possible re- 
sponses.. 

Part VI - B: 
Scores on the Wanted Affection Scale 
The number of positive responses to the nine questions in tlie W"^ 
Scale we}:e totalled for each respondent in the two sample groups. 
Positive response to the questions in the W'^ Scale were determined 
as follows: 

29. response 1 or 2 43. response 1 

32. response 1 or 2 46. response 5 or 6 

35. response 5 or 6 49. response 1 or 2 

38. response 1 or 2 52. response 5 or 6 

40. response 5 or 6 

One point was recorded for each positive response and no points for 
each non-positive response, the range of possible scores being 0-9. 

Table 12 presents the frequency distribution of scores on the 
Scale for both the Catholic educated sample and the public school 
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.Table 12 

Scores on Wanted Affection Scale 
f 

Possible scores / Frequency 'Frequency 

on Scale^ for for X§ 



0 0 0 

1 2 2 

2 13 

3 2 1 

4 0 0 

5 3 .9 

6 5 3 

7 0 2 

8 6 4 

9 4 3 



= 6.04 Xg = 5.44 

s.d. of Xj^ - = . 698 

Xjl^ - X2 = .60 which is not statistically significant at a . 05 level 
of significance'^. 



^Tlie questions in the W-^ Scale were scored one point for each 
positive response to a wanted affection question and 0 points for 
each negative response. Possible nine poinJ"^. 

"'Scores of Catliolic parochial scliool educated st-udents. N = 23. 
cScores of public school educated students. N = 27. 
^ .60 < 1.96 (.698) = 1.37. 
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educated sample. The mean scores on the Scale wei'e 6. 04 for 
the Catholic educated sample and 5.44 for the public school educated 
sample. 

With a standard deviation of .698, the difference between the 
sample means on tlie Scale was not statistically significant at a 
. 05 level of significance. 
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• CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND NEED 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 
Introduction 

Since the publishing of Mary Perkins Ryan^s book in 1963, 
there has been a continuing controvert^y concerning the social effects 
of the Catholic school system on Catholic parochial students and 
society in general. However, there has been little evidence gathered 
to determine what effect Catholic parochial school education has had 
on the social behavior of its students. 

In this study, an attempt was made to isolate the variable of 
pre -college education and to determine whether Catholic parochial 
school educated women have a significantly different interpersonal 
relation orientation than do public school educated women. The 
two samples used in this study were made up of a total of eighty- 
four women in the 1972-1973 freshman class at Marycrest College, 

■'•Mary Perkins Ryan, Are Parochial Schools the Answer ? 
(Chicago: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., The Angelus Book 
edition), 1963. 
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Davenport, fowa. Oiie sample group was eomposed of forty-two 
women who had graduated from a Catholic parochial high school 
the previous year; the otlier was composed of forty-two women who 
had graduated from a public high school the previous year. 

The data was gathered through the use of the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior Scales. The testing 
instrument was designed to measure expressed and wanted inclu- 
sion, expressed and wanted control, and expressed and wanted 
affection. 

The FIRO-B questionnaires were mailed to the 84 freshman 
women on December 7, 1972. A total of 50 completed question- 
naires were returned and used in the subsequent analysis, a 60 
percent response. 

The analysis of the data was done by using a two-tailed z- 
test at a . 05 level of significance to test the difference between 
the sample means on the six FIRO-B Scales. The critical region 
involved in the testing was [z| > 1. 96. The difference bet-wean 
mean responses to the nine questions in each of the FIRO-B Scales 
was also analyzed with a t\vo-tailed z-test, yielding a critical region 
of |z| > 1.96. 
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Summary of the Findin<ys 
The major findings of the study are reported in the following 
section. The results of the analysis of the questions in a scale are 
included with the results of the difference between mean scores on 
that scale when significant* 

1. The difference between the mean scores of the two sample 
groups on the Expressed Inclusion Scale was found to be 
statistically significant at a .05 level of significance. The 
mean score of the Catholic parochial school educated women 
was 6.61, while the public school educated women scored 

5. 37 on a scale ranging from 0 - 9 (0 being the lowest level 
of expressed inclusion behavior and 9 being the highest). 
The difference between mean re*5ponses to questions 1, 9, 
and 13 of the Express Inclusion Scale were statistically 
significant for the two samples at a . 05 level of significance, 
with the Catliolic parochial educated women exhibiting a 
higher level of expressed inclusion. 

2. The difference between tlie mean scores of the tM^o sample 
groups on the Wanted Inclusion Scale was not statistically 
significant at a . 05 level of significance. However, for 
ail nine questions in the scale, there was a consistent dif- 
ference between mean responses, v/ith the Catholic parochial 
school women exhibiting a somewhat higher level of wanted 
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inclusion. The difference bchveen mean responses to ques- 
tions 34, 37, 42 were statistically significant at a . 05 ieveL 
The difference bet-ween the mean scores of the two sample 
groups on the Expressed Control Scale was not statistically 
significant at a . 05 level of significance. There were also 
no questions in the scale for which there was a significant 
difference in mean responses at the . 05 level. But the 
Catholic parocliial school educated women consistentli^ 
responded at a somewhat lower level of exi^ressed control 
on all nine questions. 

The difference between the mean scores of tlie two sample 
groups on the Wanted Control Scale was not statistically 
significant at a , 05 level of significance. The difference 
between mean responses of questions 20 and 24 were 
statistically significant at a * 05 level of significance with 
the Catholic parochial educated women exliibiting a lower 
level of wanted control. However, there was no consistent 
direction of variation in mean responses for the other seven 
questions in the Wanted Control Scale, 
The difference between the mean scores of the two sample 
groups on the Expressed Affection Scale was not statistically 
significant at the ,05 level of significance. There were also 
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no significant differences in mean responses to any of the nine 
questions in the Expressed Affection Scale at a .05 level of 
significance. However, the mean responses of the Catholic 
parochially educated women consistently showed a slightly 
higher degree of expressed affection for all nine questions. 
6. The difference between the mean scores of the two sample 
groups on the Wanted Affection Scale was not statistically 
significant at a . 05 level of significance. The difference 
between mean responses to question number 29 was statisti- 
cally significant at a . 05 level of significance. However, 
the other eight question responses did not exliibit a con- 
sistent direction of difference between mean responses. 

Conclusions 

Based upon the data in this study, the following conclusions con- 
cerning the effects of Catholic parochial school education on the inter- 
personal behavior of its women students, as compared to the inter- 
personal behavior of public school educated women, seem warranted. 
1. The most important conclusion is that Marycrest College 
freshman women who have received a Catholic parochial 
school education are included and include others in social 
groups, activities, and organizations, more frequently 
than is the case of public school educated freshman women 
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at Mary ere St College. 
2, There is a strong, but not significant tendency for 
Catholic parochial school educated freshman women 
to want to be included in social groups, activities, 
aiid organizations more often than public school edu- 
cated women at Marycrest College. 
- 3. There is a slight, but not significant tendency for 

Catholic parochial school educated freshman women 
to exert less controlling behavior or be the dominating 
person in a social situation than is true of the public 
school educated freshman woman at Marycrest 
College. 

4. There appears to be little, if any difference in the 
amount of control wanted in social situations by the 
Catholic and public educated freshman women at 
Marycrest. 

The significant differences in responses to questions 
20 and 24 may have been a result of the Catholic 
parochial school educated samplers dislike of the 
particular words ^'take charge'' and '^control my 
actions^^ 

5. There appears to be no difference in the amount of 

o 
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affection exliibited in social situations by the Catholic 
parochial and public school educated freshman women 
at Marycrest College. 
6, There appears to be no difference in the amount of 
wanted affection in social situations by the Catholic 
parochial and public school educated freshman women 
at Marycrest College. 

The significant difference between responses to ques- 
tion number 29 apparently had something to do with 
tliat question being the first one in the questionnaire 
dealing with wanted affection, and the triggering of 

rferent initial response from the two sample 
groups. ^ 

Need for Further Study 
The findings of this study suggest that some differences in be- 
havior may be a result of a difference in the educational background 
of a person. There is a definite need for further research along 
the following lines: 

1. Since this study was conducted at a Catholic private College, 
a similar and maybe a broader study should be conducted 
at a larger university or in a local community to see 
if the same conclusions would follow. 



Since a study of the behavior of Catliolic educated and 
public school educated men was not considered in this 
study, further research should include them. 
An attempt should be made to assess the importance of 
the difference in inclusion behavior exhibited by Catholic 
parochial school educated persons and public school edu- 
cated persons. Can such a difference in behavior be 
responsible for fostering some kind of socio-religious 
segregation in societ}^/ or does the difference represent 
a socially desirable behavior that is being learned in 
Catholic schools and is not being learned nearly as 
well in public schools? 
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FIRO-B SCALES are available frdm: 

CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS, INC, 
577 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 94306 



